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; I HAVE a great honour committed to me, as one of the Honorary 
Co-operation Secretaries of the Evangelical Alliance, in being allowed to call your 


attention to the Annual Report, which, I see by the programme, is 


and the to be taken as read, and to the blessing that has been accorded to 
” the work of the Alliance during the past year. Few Societies, to my 
Promotion own knowledge, are so prosperous under (God's grace as this 
| : i Alliance. If you turn to the Report and consider the efforts we are 
making, you will discover this leading thought in its pages: We are 

of Unity. endeavouring to express “the unity of the Spirit in the bond of 


peace,” that true unity of the Church which is the Body of Christ Jesus ; we are endeavouring 
as an Alliance to exhibit to the world that, while there are divisions of many kinds among different 
bodies of Christians, there is really one grand Unity which characterizes the whole of those who 
belong to the Lord Jesus Christ, though under different denominations. We are not here to 
endeavour to create, but first to express, and then enlarge, that blessed Unity which actually exists. 
You are told in the Report that the past year has been one of particularly strenuous effort ; and, 
I may add, it has been a year of remarkable success. No Report of the Evangelical Alliance can 
convey a complete record of its proceedings; the very fact that the Alliance exists to bring about 
peace where there might be discord, or deliverance where there has been unjust treatment, in the 
way, for instance, of imprisonment, necessarily involves the need for secrecy in a great portion of 
its work. Such work cannot be enlarged upon publicly, 
or in print, it must be admitted to have been done. 
There is one special point in connection with the 
Home work to which, I think, attention is hardly 
sufficiently strongly called by. the Report. I allude to 
the fact that we are seeking to provide a suitable and 
central‘ Alliance House "’ for the Evangelical Alliance, 
The effort has been before the public for some time past, 
and at first there was an idea that we might not only 
build an Alliance House, but also a large hall. But it 
was found that that would involve an expenditure of 
at least 450,000, and it did not appear practicable to 
the Council to demand such a sum from the British 
public at this moment. But, meantime, we are respon- 
sible for the 420,000. Of that amount we have only 
got about 4 7,0c0 at present. That does not represent 
the support which ought to have been given on behalf of 
a Society which is working in the interests of Co-opera- 
tion and the Rromotion of Unity, the Unity which alone 
can testify to the real power of the Gospel. I wish I 
could speak more. strongly for this 420,000; I should 
be quite ready to go round to every one in this room and 
make a personal appeal, if by so doing we could secure 
the remaining / 13,000 that we require. I do hope we 
shall all realize our individual responsibility in this 
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Then we turn to the Foreiwn field. | have not 
time to enlarge on what is being done with regard 
to such causes as. for instance,.the (Armenian 
massacres; but those who study carefully the 
Report will see how much God has permitted the 
Alliance to do in that matter. Then turn to the 
(onferences held in Finland and other countries. 
ity our deputations we have been enabled to place 
before Christians of other lands the blessed 
privilege of having an Alliance. We thank God, 
too. for all that the Alliance has been allowed to 
do m Russia, in the circulation of the Scriptures 
on the Volga, in the prisons. and elsewhere, 
through the labours of Mr Adam Podin and 
others. 

This Alliance is, perhaps, more than any other 
body that I am acquainted with, an expression of 
the highest Christian doctrine that we could hope 
to see shown forth in the present day. Why? 
First, because it takes its stand on the Divine 
Inspiration and Authority of the Holy Scriptures, 
and is not ashamed to affirm us belef that the 
Iiible, from Cenesis to Revelation. is the direct 
Word of God 

Secondly, because. notwithstanding denomina 
tional names among us, we can meet together here 
with the.deep realization that all barriers are gone 
and we are one in the highest meaning of the word 
It us the work of the Alhance to show this, and, as 
illustrating that does so in a remarkable way, 
may I refer to the Universal Week of Prayer, held 
at the beginning of each year ? {( an anything be 
imagined more beautiful than that every true 
Christian should start the vear by lifting up his 
voice to God in company with Christians of other 
denominations, and thanking Him that they are 
all one in Christ Jesus ? Who can say how largely 
the observance of that Week of lrayer has been 
the means of increasing the desire for more con- 


cord than now exists among all denominations . 


and Churches ? 

Is it not interesting to all of us to notice how. 
when the Bishops met together at Lambeth. 
they put forward their declaration of sorrow and 
regret for the present lack of Christian unity and 
concord ; how they yearned over the possibility 
of a greater approach of the different denomina- 
tional representatives one toward the other: and 
how the great ideal of a gathering such as that of 
the Bishops at Lambeth should be the first to 
express a yearning for true unity and concord, and, 
if possible, re-union? There is a spread of this 
latter thought throughout our land ; the subject of 
re-unton is widely spoken of. The day has not come 
entirely for it yet, but we are aiming at it [ have 
sent in a request to the Diocesan Conference, to 
be held in London, that we should be allowed to 
consider this subject, and I trust I may yet be 
permitted to open a discussion thereon. Is it not 
possible that greater unity should prevail, and that 
re-union may in future be created by the power of 
G,od the Holy Ghost? The Evangelical Alliance 
iS a starting centre for such an idea: and we do 
thank God for its sixty-three years of active protest 
and declaration that we may, as Christians. mani- 


fest and show the actuality of our oneness in spirit 
and aim. 


One of the greatest speakers concerning youth 
to-day says. “ The younger men have their own 
dav coming. and when their day comes you may 
believe that unity is near.” Thank God for that, 
that when the younger men have their day we may 
lgok for unity. We find that, wherever we go, the 
younger men do Strongly object to the discords 
that exist and the divisions that are found in the 
Church of Christ. If they are prepared for unity, 
| think we might say to them that they would do 
well to help to erect the Christian Umion building 
which we are anxious to provide, so that the 
Evangelical Alliance shall become a centre from 
which Christian unity and co-operation may 

yssibly be spread throughout the length and 
breadth of the world. I can only urge upon you 
10 do your very best to support the Alliance and 
its meetings. It is to hold its great Annual Con- 
ference in Dublin in October next, and if you 
think it your duty to cross the Irish Channel, we 
can all say that you will be cordially welcomed if 
you come to Dublin to show your interest in the 
Conference. 

1 do beg of you to realize that if you help 
the Evangelical Alliance you are helping one of 
the best bodies for the representation of true 
Christianity that exists anywhere on the face of 
the earth ' 

H. W. Wese-PEPLOE. 


Notes. 


Tue present issue of EVANGELICAL CHRISTEN- 
pom draws attention to two stbjects of 
prominent and vital interest at the present 
moment, that of Romanism in England on the 
one hand, and Evangelical Alliance on the 
other. The report of our Annual Meeting will 
be profitable reading to those who were unable 
to attend the very representative gathering 
which took place in the Connaught Rooms. 
The address by Dr. Campbell Gibson, Mode- 
rator of the Presbyterian Church of England, 
is Of exceptional interest and value. It is 
intended to publish the same as a separate 
pamphlet for wide distribution. 


We hope in the next issue to make special 
reference to the subject of the Royal Deciara- 
tion. ‘The present agitation is not unexpected ; 
it is but a further move in_ Papal tactics 
which commenced openly with the accession ~ 
of our late beloved King Edward VII. But 
the subject assumes a dangerous character in 
view of the present state of political parties and 
the influence of Rome in political quarters. 
Difference of opinion exists as to the wording 
of the Royal Declaration. We are promised 
legislation on the subject, but are uninformed 
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at present as to the terms of the Bill which 
Mr. Asquith proposes to introduce into 
Parliament. 

In the meantime the subject continues to be 
discussed in the Press at home and abroad, 
making interesting reading and _ revealing 
the truly Protestant character of the British 
natiom 

Writing in the Wor/d of June 14th, Father 
Bernard Vaughan says : — 

‘It is simply ridiculous to contend that our King’s 
Protestantism is secure only. by she measure of his whole 
sale denunciation of his twelve million Catholic subjects. 
Let him by all means, if the country wishes it, proclaim 
to his Catholic and Protestant subjects alike his adhesion 
to the principles of Protestantism, whatever they may 
happen to be (does any one happen to know ’), but in 
the name of common sense, as well as of common 
decency and justice, do not require His Majesty to 
publish to the whole civilized world that he wishes to be 
a good Protestant because he has publicly insulted and 
vilihed from the Throne of his forbears his Catholic 
subjects who serve him right loyally throughout his 
world-wide Empire.” 

This is specious argument, but the throw- 
ing of dust in the eyes of the public, who 
may happen to know more about the politics 
of Roman Catholicism than they do about 
the “principles of Protestantism.” Father 
Vaughan thinks that the alleged insults in 
the Royal Declaration are levelled at twelve 
millions .of the King’s “Catholic subjects.” 
Is not the wording of the Declaration levelled 
at a syster; unchanged since the Reformation, 
a system which has proved itself by the facts of 
history disloyal to thrones, the enemy of light 
and progress, and the persecutor of those who 
have refused to place themselves beneath its 
sway? The Royal [Declaration is not levelled 
at “subjects” of the King; it is a safeguard 
against the return to power in England of a 
policy which, until Rome alters her own declara- 
tions concerning Protestants, would persecute, 
‘as hitherto, all who disagree with her false 
beliefs and pretensions. 

Father Vaughan is flippant in his reference to 
the principles of Protestantism. ‘“ Does any 
one happen to know,” he. enquires, ‘‘ what 
Protestant principles are?” Presumably 
Father Vaughan does not. Protestants do 
know. They are the principles of the open 
Bible—“ the secret of England’s greatness,” the 
one Book withheld from priests and people 
throughout the Roman Catholic world. 
The present agitation calls both for prayer and 
practical action. It is to be sincerely hoped 
that it will help to arouse from indifference 
many who have hitherto thought the Pro- 
testantism of England secure. 

As a fitting comment on the present situation, 
we again print the Resolution unanimously 


passed at the Eleventh International Confer- 
ence of the Evangelical Alliance 


RESOLVED —* That this Eleventh Inter- 
national Conference of the Evangelical 
Alliance assembled in london (july, 1907) 
re-affirms the position which it has held from 
the beginning in relation to Religious Liberty, 
claming for men of every race perfect 
religious equality, and desires to express its 
deep and strong conviction that Protestant 
Christians in all non-protestant countries 
should enjoy the same freedom as is extended 
to Koman Catholics and others in Protestant 
lands; and that for it not to be so in any 
case 1s alike unjust and contrary to every 
principle of Christiantruth. The Evangelical 
Alliance feels that attention should be widely 
and emphatically called to the fact that it is 
not so, and that many of their fellow- 
Christians suffer greatly in various lands as a 
consequence.” 


> > > 


Wer continue to receive many interesting 
letters from the Mission Field testifying to the 
value and influence of the Evanelical Alliance 
in distant lands. One such letter comes from 
Ludhiana, from whence, it will be remembered, 
the Alliance was petitioned sixty years ago by 
the missionaries, the petition leading to the 
opening of the Weck of Prayer to the entire 
world. The letter referred to will be read with 
interest : 

** LUDHIANA, 
May 16/h, 1910. 


Dear Sir,- In acknowledging receipt of programme 
for January 7th, 1910, I would add a word to say that 
the Week of Prayer was observed as usual at Ludhiana, 
and much fervour was manifested in the prayers. The 
Church received a distinct spiritual uplift. The work, 
too, in the city and district has been really wonderful. 
All classes seem to be hungering for better things. The 
number of baptisms since oye has been nearly two 
hundred, mostly among the poorer classes. Several 
villages have now communities from twenty to thirty, 
whith were without a single resident Christian until this 
year. In Ludhiana, too, a deciled movement towards 
the Christian faith occurred in two mohallos, fifty cammy 
have been baptized, and regular Sunday services begun. 

It is only loyalty to a covenant. keeping and prayer- 
hearing God to vt Sos that these movements are to 
some degree at least born of the Week of i’rayer, and of 
that spirit of prayer which is conserved by the Evan- 

elical Alliance. 

**] shall have the programme printed in the Urdu 
language and published in the Aur A/shan, a weekly 
Christian paper edited by myself and a native assistant. 

“* Yours in the Gospel, 
“E. M. Wuerry.” 


In our next issu¢ we hope to make special 
reference to the encouraging news from Spain 
concerning. the further progress of Religious 
Liberty in that country. 
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Co-operation and the Promotion of Unity. 
63rd Annual Meeting, Evangelical Alliance. 


That this Meeting of member > and of the Evangelical Alliance atheved for the Sixty thira 


Annual Meeting rejoices im the guickened dest 
abroad, and therein the best resuiis from th 
carmestly invites all ministers of the Gospel, adi Mis 
influence 
n its important work of the promotion of unity and co-operation” 


who hat 


through the Press, and ai 
upport and the 


OUR sixty-third annual meeting held in the Great 
Hall. Connaught Rooms, on Tuesday afternoon, 
April 12th, 1910, was very largely attended, the 
Lord KINNAIRG) presiding. After united singing of 
the hymn, 


* Let the somg go round the earth 
lesus Chrnet is Lord ' 


Rev. J]. Kitcour, M.A. Editoral Superin- 
tendent, British and Foreign Bible Society), read 
a portion of Scripture ‘Isa. 1-6) and Rev 
Prebendary H. E. Fox engaged in prayer 

Rev. Prebendary H. W. M.A 
Hon. Secretary), gave a réswme of the Annual 
Report (the address appearing elsewhere in this 


issue Of EVANGFLICAL CHRISTENDOM 


Lord Kinnaird 


began his address by speaking of the loss during 
the year of many who had been co workers — Mr. 
John Cory, Mr. R. J. Fremlin, the Archbishop of 
Sydney, Mrs. Wingaté, Canon Fausset, Canon 
Trotter, and others. Continuing, Lord Kinnaird 
regretted that persecution had not come to an end ; 
but the Evangelical Alliance went to all the per- 
secuted people of the world. In Spain there was 
an awakening, but he hoped that the people would 
not come through infidelity, as in France, But 
through faith. No doubt many present that after- 
noon remembered the many meetings in the old 
Freemasons’ Hall which stood on the site now 
occupied by the building in which they were meet- 
ing, and the vounger generation had to thank their 
fathers for keeping them in touch with the work of 
men of the past. It was in the old Fre en 2sons’ 
Hallthat Mr. Moody had his first meeting with his 
workers. He (the speaker) hoped that until their 
own Hall was built the Evangelical Alliance would 
continue to have meetings at the Connaught 
Rooms. 

Mr. F. A. Bevan was announced dn the 
programme as the mover of the first, and only 
resolution, but Lord KiNNAIRD told the meeting 
that he had received a letter from Miss Bevan 
saying that her father was confined to his bed. 


5 


tor Christian wnion manifest to-day at home and 
laibours ef the Alliance; ut humbly ana 
tionary Societies, those who guide public opinion 
rnongst various bodies of Christians, sealously to 


Mr. Bevan expressed his sorrow at being unable 
to be present, and wished the Alliance a successful 
meeting. 


Mr. John Wood 


tion. Secretary), having kindly consented to take 
Mr. Bevan's place, said: | mse with very great 
pieasure to move the resolution. I need not Say 
how grieved I am, in common with many here, that 
Mr. Bevan is not able to be present to move this 
resolution, for he could have done it so much more 
ably than I can. But it rejofes my heart to re- 
member that somewhere about sixty-three years 
ago, on this very spot, 800 eminent men of the 
Church of God gathered together and formed the 
Evangelical Alliance, which has continued to 
increase and spread its influence until now it has 
a membership in 100 countries. It began im a 
small way and the Lord has multiplied and 
increased it greatly. I take it that this resolution 
exactly expresses—it could not have been drawn 
up to express more accurately—the feeling and 
views of those who gathered together on this spot 
sixty-three years-ago to support the work which 
we to-day rejoice to honour. 

My thought goes not only to those who have 
stood here and in other rooms for the Alliance, but 
to distant parts of the world, more particularly 
perhaps to countries not very far removed from us, 
where (,od has raised up hundreds and thousands 
who think with us, who have the same desire, the 
same love for unity, and the same wish to promote 
it. Those who have been able to visit countries 
like Denmark and Sweden, or parts of Germany, 
to encourage their fellow-believers there, find how 
much they have in common with us who have 
gathered here this afternoon. I rejoice also to 
think that not only in Europe, but in different parts 
of the world farther removed, the same feeling of 
unity is beginning, to a larger extent, to animate 
the children of God. 

In a very short time our beloved General Sec- 
retary (Mr. H. Martyn Gooch) will be sailing for 
Canada. He is going through Canada preliminary 
to a deputation consisting of Archdeacon Maddon, 
of Liverpool, and Dr. Hanson, of Belfast. These 
two men—known to most in this room—thése two 
brotherly men will delight to go hand in hand, 
heart to heart, shoulder to shoulder, to do what 
they can to strengthen the views and aims of the 
Alhance throughout that great Dominion of Canada, 
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to which we look for'so much im the future. | am 
sure that your prayers and sympathy will go with 
our fmend Mr. (,ooch. 

I cannot refrain from saying that why ! rejoice 
in this resolution 1s this —that I think it so accur 
ately expresses the opimion of the Apostle Paul, 
when he wrote those memorable words im Eph. tv. 
4-6: “™ There is one body, and one Spirit, even as 
ye are called in one hope of your calling; one 
Lord, one faith, one baptism, one (od and Father 
of all, who is above all, and through all, and in you 
all”—a glorious sevenfold bond, a bond that binds 
but that leads to no bondage. That is somethin: 
to be thankful for, and I am sure that 1 ts in the 
spirit pervading the resolution which | have had 
the honour to propose to you that these happy 
results have been secured. You may remember 
that in Col. iv. the Apostle Paul ts writing from 
Rome and speaks of brethren beloved in the Lord, 
“ Epaphras, who is one of you.” He does not say 
“One of us.” Why’ lHecause he felt he was onc 
of those who belonged to one body having one life 
and one Head. Though we may differ in our 
interpretation of the Word of (od as to certam 
particular doctrines, yet we ought to come togethe: 
not less in the spirit of love because we do not see 
all exactly alike. If, for example, my brother has 
one view concerning baptism, and I another, why 
should we love one another less’ There is no 
reason why we should not come together and say, 
“ The light is so strong, the bond in Christ is so 
real "—that sevenfold bond which | read about just 
now—“and so glorious that we must be one in 
Christ Jesus, and therefore must manifest unity 
instead of diversity of opinion.” 


The New Alliance Howse. 


I must refer to that project which we have before 
us and which looms large in our minds—the 
project of having a home of our own. It seems 
to me inconceivable that a body of Christians 
represented by thousands, many of them influential, 
many of them men and women deeply taught in 
the things of God and manifesting the unity of the 
body of Christ—it does seem to me impossibie that 
we should remain without a home of our own 
where we can welcome one another in Christ, a 
centre of light and love and Christian fellowship. 

The mistake we have made is not that we have 
been too ambitious ; our mistake is our extreme 
modesty, and | have little doubt that if we had 
been a little more imperial in our ideas as to this 
project, the whole of the / 20,000 required to carry 
it to completion would by this time have been 
obtained. There are plenty of wise heads upon this 
platform here to settle that question satisfactorily. 
You all know the story of the little boy who was 
standing expecting to see a ship move off. Seeing 
that it did not move as promptly as he wished, he 
put his shoulder against the ship, and then the 
ship did move and he said, “I knew I could push 
my pound.” He thought he made the ship move. 
Well, we can all push our pound. Some of us 
have perhaps pushed our pound, but may | urge 
everyone to ask herself and himself: ** What can 


I do further and more quickly to see this modest 


s heme an accomphshed tact, where the Allance 
can have a home to welcome is frends in our own 
land, and where it can welcome its fnends from the 
( ontinent too when they come to see us | have 
great pleasure in moving the resolution. 


China, and the 


Promotion of Unity. 
Rev. J. Campbell Gibson, D.D., 


Moderator, Vresbyterian Church 
of England. 


| very cordially second the motion that has 
now been moved by Mr. Wood, which you have 
before you in the printed programme. I! shall 
say only a word or two about this matter of the 
home for the Alhance, because that is not so 


much within the line of my own experience, except 


that I can testify, from what I have seen in the 
mission field, that a very common mistake in 
regard to Christian work is that we make its 
home too narrow, so that it soon outgrows the 
— we have made for it, and our work is 
ampered all along because we do not plan 
largely enough from the beginning. My experi 
ence would confirm what has been said, that it 
is very wise to spend this sum of / 20,000 in 
providing an adequate home for the work of 
the Evangelical Alhance, a by where it could 
be efficiently carried on, and a place also which 
would allow those who wish to find the Alliance 
to find it easily. I do hope that there will not be 
any serious difficulty about the gathering of this 
money, and that the Alliance will soon found 
in a home worthy of the aims for which it exists. 

But F will not speak further of the building of 
that house; IT think « has been laid upen me 
rather to speak of the more permanent work for 
which you are responsible--the building of the 
great House of (od, tbe Church of (-od in all 
lands; because, if your work has any meaning 
at all, it is not simply, so to speak, an interchange 
of Christian courtesies for your own gratifica. 
tion, or even for your mutual help, but you are 
associating together as servants of Jesus Christ 
to set forward in every way within your power 
all those great objects which our Lord Himself 
has at heart. You find spiritual quickening and 
gladdening for yourselves in doing this work ; 
but it is not ‘the gladdening that is your aim, 
but the being found well-pleasing ito Him, and 
the accomplishing of His will, for the good of 
multitudes that still do not know either His will 
or His love. 


Persecution in China. 


I understand that the lines of your work have 
been very varied., | will only refer to one or two 
of them. There is that of trying to help in cases 
where Christian people are suflering persecution. 
To many it might seem as though the age of per- 
secution had gone by, as if care concerning that 
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matter need no longer rest upon our shoulders 
But. unhappily, if not Persecutions aimed 
against the Church of Christ have been sore and 
bitter in our own day. 
ang the hostility in other countnes might be dweit 
upon, but you will pardon me if I refer only to the 
land I know best—China— where, about ten years 
ayo, there was a fierce and widespread persecution 
| remember how one used to speak to the students 
in our Theological College about the persecutions 
under the Roman Empire, and tell them how in 
those early days men and women and children 
were strengthened by the grace of Christ to stand 
fast, even when persecuted to the death, so that all 
the power of the Roman Empire was not able to 
overcome the Church of Christ. I have no doubt 
that those historic examples were helpful to them, 
and widened their outlook and gave them some 
encouragement. But know this-—-that when 
persecution came to the Chinese Church, not, 
thank (God, so severely in our own district, 
but very severely in North China, then tt was seen, 
both by Christians and non-Christians, that the 
same power of Christ, the same upholding of the 
Holy Spirit which wrought in the days of the 
Roman Empire, was working still, and was able 
to sustain the people of God in China, so that 
thousands and thousands—we shall never know 
how many thousands—willingly laid down their 
ives for the Lord Jesus. They were not slaugh- 
tered in sudden outbreaks of the violence of 
mobs-—there were such cases—but there were 
multitudes of cases where opportunity was given 
them to make choice deliberately, whether they 
would deny Christ and live, or whether they would 
confess Him and die. Sometimes a cross was 
drawn on the ground, and it would be enough if 
they would simply trample upon that cross. Or 
they were asked to accept a certificate, written in 
Chinese characters like those of which you have a 
sample in -your Report, saying that they had 
sacnficed to the-gods. There were cases where 
local magistrates were willing to give such certifi 
cates, without even requiring that the sacrifice 
should be actually offered. Every device was 
thought of ; sometimes by kmd-hearted magistrates 
who wished to save them if they could only get 
from them the appearance of renunciation of 
the Christian faith. But, by the grace of God, in 
the vast majority of cases they stood firm, and 
said, “ Yes, you can kill'us ; we are in your hands, 
we can do nothing ; but we can’t deny our Lord !”’ 
There were some of them who died on their knees 
in prayer to God for their murderers and perse- 
cutors. Therefore, dear friends, I ask you to 
remember that this work on behalf of persecuted 
ao gy is a practical expression of Christian 
ove and faithfulness to Christ, which is still 
needed, and it is not less binding upon Chris- 
tian men because it must often be done by stealth 
and with extreme discretion. If you will pardon 
me for dealing a moment or two longer 
with this matter, I should like to say that 
you will find often in ‘journals and books, even 
though written by writers well informed. statements 
that are very incorrect about the kind of interven- 
tion on behalf of the persecuted that takes place. 


The troubles in Armenia_~_ 


« f§ not so 
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We missionanes are often accused of wrongly 
interposing, say, between Chinese subjects and 
their own magistrates and the operation of the 
law of their own country. I venture to say that 
I read the other day a statement about 
China to the effect—that you cannot wonder at 
the bitterness of the Chinese Government, and at 
the outbreak of persecution, when you remembe: 
that a Chinese Christian who broke the law could 
not be punished by his own magistrates. It was 
hinted that that was because of the protection 
afforded by the missionaries. That is an entire 
misrepresentation. of the situation. I do not say 
there never has been a missionary so unwise as to 
give help wrongly, but these are mistakes which 
all men will make under stress. But, as a rule, 
the intervention that missionaries have thought it 
right to practise is this: When a Chinese 
Christian is outlawed because he is a Christian, 
and when because he is a Christian he cannot get 
the ear of the magistrate, to hear and to judge his 
case, and when he is suffering gnevous wrong 

often expulsion from home, often loss of property 
and danger to life--in these cases missionaries 
have sometimes thought it nmght to remind the 
magistrate, generally through their own Consul, 
that it is his duty to render justice equally, or, 
according to the old English use of the word, 
indifferently, between Christian and non-Christian. 
That is the only kind of plea which we have 
ventured to use, and that is the plea which this 
Alliance makes, not for Christians of the Evan- 
gelical type as against others, but simply for 
universal freedom of conscience, and liberty to 
worship God as any man or woman, himself or 
herself, desires to’do. With that part of the work 
of this Alliance I am most heartily in sympathy. 


The Week of Prayer. 


Another part of the work with which I also 
sympathize very deeply is the Week of Prayer. 
May I venture to remark, as I took the liberty of 
saying to the General Secretary when he kindly 
asked me to come here, that I have been a little 
surprised, and somewhat pained, not to find the 
Week of Prayer more conspicuously observed here 
at home than it is. It ought to be far more widely 
observed than it seems to be. In China it is one 
of the great landmarks of the year to the Christian 
Church. In our Presbyterian Churches we have 
for miany years translated the Invitation to Prayer, 
and printed and circulated it in all the congregations 
of our Church, and our people everywhere have 
used it. They have met together in their churches 
for prayer on the Lord’s day, and, even.where they 
are widely scattered, on two or three days out of 
the week, while those who live nearer to the 
churches have often met every day of the week. 
The members of other Churches, besides our own, 
and the missionaries of other missions in the same 
place, joined with us in the observance of this week 
of holy fellowship and prayer. I do wish that 
something could be done by the Alliance to get all 
the Churches in our own country to give it a far 
more marked recognition than at present, and to 
have everywhere these happy meetings where 
Christian people are brought close together, and 
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where they bring down the richest blessing of God. 
not only upon themselves, but upon others far 
away, who perhaps may never be known by them 
in the flesh. This Week of Prayer comes as a 
time of refreshing and comforting and gladdening 
to the missionaries, the native workers, and the 
members of our Churches, year by year. I am 


delighted to know that it has now been arranged > 


that the Invitation to the Weck of Prayer will be 
translated and printed for the whole of China, and 
not left everywhere to local effort. That, | think. 
iS a wise step. 


Promotion of Unity. 


Your great object is that set forth in this 
resoluuon—* rejoices in the quickened desire for 
Christian union manifested at home and abroad. 
and recognizes therein the best results from the 
labours of the Alliance.” That is to say, you 
especially represent the great thought of the 
unity of the body of Christ, and the promo 
tion of that spirit of unity has been from the 
beginning the great object of your gatherings 
Other things are done, as ! understand, in 
subordination to that great aim, and done also 
as things which have naturally flowed from that 
aim. You bring men together on one platform 
and associate them in common work, and there- 
by you begin to solve the problem of Unity 
from the mght end by making men know one 
another. It is by working together that we come 
to know one another, not in the distant courtesies 
of occasional meetings. When men have borne 
the stress and anxiety of anxious moments in 
Christian work together, when they have found 
each other faithful and loyal and conciliatory, 
when they have come to know how they can 
trust each other most of all when the strain is 
hardest, it is then that men’s hearts flow together, 
and it is by thus associating men together that 
you are beginning in the night way to solve this 
problem of Christian unity. 

Might I repeat to you a fable which | ventured 
to tell at the Shanghai Conference three years 
ago? You will find it in some of the books of 
folk-lore in India. A man said: “I went out 
once in the grey of the morning, and | saw a 
shape on the hillside, and was afraid; I thought 
it was a tiger. But the mist lifted a little, and 
I saw it was aman. The day dawned, and it came 
nearer, and I saw it was my brother.” That may 
be said to describe our Christian relationships in 
too many cases. Standing aloof and looking at 
each other through the mist, we have sometimes 
even looked upon each other as rivals, if not as 
enemies. As we came nearer we found we were 
fellow-men, and when we came nearer still we 
found that we were brethren of one flesh and one 
spirit.» 1 do hope that that part of your work 
will continue to prosper. @ iia 

If I may venture, without seeming 0 criticize 
the men who have worked for this Alliance far 
more than I have done, might I/ make this 
remark? This meeting is the sixty-third anniver- 
sary of the founding of the Evangelical Alliance ; 
and while it is well and mght to proceed slowly 
and wisely with the promotion of the spirit of 


unuy, yet when you reach the sixty-third year, 
and have completed two generations of human 
life spent in this task, is it not time to begin 
to bring that Christian union, which is 80 much 
mere real than it was, into ome concrete 
form, so that all men may see and know that it 
really exists? Thatis the point to which I ven 
ture to urge that attention should be yiven now 
Surely all Christian men should ask themse!ves 
‘liow long are we to go on saving that we desire 


to cnultiwate the Spirk of Christian unity, and yet 
saying, at the same time, that « is unposs:ble to 
acheve outward and visible union | know 


there are those who think that wnion is dangerous 
there are those who tell us that the realization of 
our unity will be attained only when we all come 
to the fulness of the stature of Christ. and when 
the Church is gathered home ; that the Church in 
Heaven will be one, and that all we can hope fo: 
here is that the Church shall be one in spirit. | 
venture to dispute that, and to say that the 
Church will be poorly prepared for the joy and 
peace of heaven if she has never embodied the 
unity m ber life and service upon earth. There 
are great encouragements to attempt cven now to 
bring Christian men more closely together visibly 
as welP as in spint. I cannot help thinking that 
we are wrong in some of the metaphors and forms 
of thought which we permit-ourselves to use, in 
our conception of what the Church of Christ is 
We have often heard the illugtratfon used, “Oh 
yes, we have our differences, but what does it 
matter? We are only different regiments of one 
army.” That 1s true enough, in a way, but it 
is only a very little truth ; it is not a great truth. 
Sometimes these military metaphors lead us far 
astray from the Christian spirit. Or we are told 
that, after all, there are. great compensations, 
because if you are divided into different Church 
bodies, then each tnes to rival and outstrip the 
other in good works. There may be a certain 
measure of healthy stimulus in rivalry, but I am 
uite certain there 4s no healthy stimulus in the 
thought of outdoing my brother in Christ. I am 
perfectly certain that the only way of working 
according to the mind of Christ is to consider one 
another, and to provoke unto love and good works 
1 am afraid many people read that sentence in 
correctly—“to provoke ome another to love and 
good works.” That is not the text, but “Let us 
consider one another, to provoke ourse/ves to love 
and good Works.” I have no sympathy with the 
rivalry which some people rejowe over between 
Christian Churches. Again, | fear that we have 
never realized what a grievous thing it is that the 
unity of the body of Christ should ever have been 
broken. The subject has impressed itself upon 
me, especially during the last thice years, and | 
have felt constrained to put it in this way: We 
have spoken about “the rent robe” and how it 
might be knit together again, and I think we have 
forgotten that the Church of Christ is not com- 
pared in the New Testament to a rent robe, but 
to a living body: You are not to think ofa rent 
robe which might be knit together again and no 
evil remain from the rent, but you are to think of 
a wounded body, and that body is the body of 
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your Lord, in pain and weakness, longing tll its 
wounds shall be healed. We have no right to sit 
down and say that we shall wait patiently for the 
healing of those wounds in heaven ; we are to see 
to it that wew we each one of us shall pour what- 
ever balm we can into these wounds, that we seek 
to bind up these wounds, and especially that we 
seek so to nourish and cherish the life of the body, 
that by its own vitality it shall heal its own wounds 
without any clumsy manipulation of ours. 


The Shanghai Conference. 


May I refer to an illustration of Christian unity 
which made a profound impression on our minds 
when we met in Shanghai, three years ago, the 
representatives of over fifty different Missions 
and Churches in nearly all parts of the Christian 
world. There were Anglicans, Baptists, ongrega- 
tionalists, Methodists, l’resbyterians, Wesleyans, 
Lutherans, members of the Reformed Churches, 
Friends, and others, and for twelve days we 
discussed the things of the house and kingdom 
of God in relation to China lHut let me read 
the resolution which we passed on the first day 
of our meetings, and passed it not by inadvertency, 
but after the fullest discussion and frankest utter- 
ance by men of all those Churches. We adopted 
this resolution unanimously —‘* Whereas it ts 
frequently asserted that Protestant Missions pre- 
sent a divided front to those outside, and create 
confusion by a large variety of inconsistent teach 
ing, and whereas the minds both. of Christian and 
non-Christian Chinese are in danger of being 
thus misled into an exaggerated estimate of our 
differences, this Centenary Conference, represent. 
ing all l’rotestant Missions at present working in 
China, unanimously and cordially declares: That 
this Conference unanimously holds the Scriptures 
of the Old and New Testaments as the supreme 
standard of faith and practice, and holds firmly 
the primitive Apostolic faith. Further, while 
acknowledging the Apostles’ Creed and the 
Nicene Creed as substantially expressing the 
fundamental doctrines of the Christian Faith, the 
Conference does not adopt any creed as a basis 
of Church unity, and leaves confessional questions 
for future consideration. Yet, in view of our know- 
ledge of each other’s doctrinal symbols, history, 
work, and character, we gladly recognize our- 
selves as already one body in Christ, teaching one 
way of eternal life, and calling men into our holy 
fellowship ; and as one in regard to the great 
body of doctrine of the Christian Faith; one in 
our teaching as to the love of God the Father, 
God the Son, and God the Holy Ghost; in our 
testimony as to sin and salvation, and our homage 
to the Divine and Holy Redeemer of men; one 
in our call to the punty of the Christian life, and 
in our witness to the splendours of the Christian 
hope. We frankly recognize that we differ as to 
methods of administration and Church govern- 
ment; but we unite in holding that these differ- 
ences do not invalidate the assertion of our real 
unity in our common witness to the Gospel of 
the grace of God.” I believe that will meet with 
your cordial sympathy, as it secured the absolute, 
unanimous, and cordial assent of all those gathered 


together in that large conference. But what | 
want to ask you to notice is this,—that when 
we passed that resolution we felt ourselves 
imimediately called upon to take practical steps 
to further the visible unity of the Church of Christ, 
and we thereupon appointed eight sub-committees 
ta follow out this line of action. It seemed to 
us appropriate that those belonging to each of 
the different forms of Church order should first 
gather up and unite the separated members 
of their own order. We Presbyterians had done 
+ before the conference met. The eight different 
Presbytenan Churches had associated themselvés 
together, or rather the eight different Presbyterian 
missions had recommended the Chinese Churches 
which they had planted to unite as one, and the 
Chinese Christians met the proposal with most 
ready and cordial assent, so that to-day there ts 
only one Presbyterian Church in China. Similarly 
our Anglican brethren have for some years been 
working to bring their organization into unity. 
You have the two great missionary societies of 
the Church of England—the Church Missionary 
Society and the Society for the Propagation of 
the Gospel—and the Mission of the American 
Protestant Episcopal Church. These have been 
working together in conference for some years, 
seeking to adjust their organization so that the 
Anglican Church may also be one. So with the 
Baptists, so with the Lutherans, and the Reformed 
Churches. We are doing these things not with a 
desire of constructing some eight or ten camps, 
as it were, Christian camps separated from each 
other. We are trying to bring these vanous forms 
of Church order each into unity, because eight or 
ten would at least be better than fifty or fifty-five 
different Church bodies planted in China; also we 
firmly believe that those Churches when they have 
thus brought themselves severally into a limited 
unity will be already moré than half way toward 
uniting with their brethren in a wider unity and 
wider catholicity. It is with a view to this that 
we labour and pray and long. On the mission 
field we are further urged to it by this considera- 
tion—that our Christian people, loyal as they are 
to their own Churches and to the organizations at 
whose hands they have received the Gospel, will 
not, I think, be long persuaded to believe that 
the ‘differences between us are fundamental and 
necessary. There is, indeed, a danger lest in their 
inexperience and in their want of knowledge of the 
long course of Church history they should too 
lightly throw away some things which past ex- 
perience has proved to be gains to the whole 
Church, .and that they should too hastily form 
organizations that will not adequately represent 
the real catholicity and real historical continuity 
of the Church of God; therefore it is that we 
missionaries feel ourselves bound to show them 
that we are seeking that unity, and that we 
desire to lead them into‘unity, that we are not 
going to be the disturbing parties when Chinese 
Christian brethren desire to regard each other as 
members of one Church, bound together by the 
name of the one Lord, Only so long, | believe, 
can we as missionaries, and can you ‘the Churches 
at home), expect to continue long to wield the in- 
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fluence for good which you have at present over 
those younger Churches as you let them see that 
you recognize the greatness of the Christian life 
that is in them, that you rejoice to see them work 
out this unity for themselves, and that your hearty 
sympathies will be given to them when they can 
see their way to flow together and form one 
great Church, not feeling themselves required to 
reproduce the world over those differences which 
we suffer from in the West 


Individual Responsibility. 

I have only a word or two more to say, and it js 
this : that this matter of Church union is not a matter 
for men whom we call by an ambiguous compliment 
“ecclesiastics ’; it 1s not a matter to be handed 
over to ecclesiastical statesmen or officials. |! 
believe the unity of the body of Christ ts such a 
spiritual reality that it concerns the personal 
Christian life of every one of us, and that you 
cannot make light of that unity without wounding 
the life by which you yourselves live. My fore 
fathers in Scotland had their day of persecution, 
and many of them laid down their lives on the 
moorlands for Christ. But their thought always 
was, not simply that of individual Christian men 
who clung to Christ for their salvation, but the 
thought that they were men called to be wit- 
nesses “For Chnst, His crown and Covenants.” 
That was, to them, the summing up of their 
thought, “For Christ and His Church.” It was 
their sense of the greatness, the holiness, the 
majesty, the spirituality of the living Church of 
Christ that strengthened those men to live and to 
die for Him in days of stress and peril; and | 
believe there is nothing that will so reinforce us 
for the stress and peril of the present day as not 
only a fresh grasp of the blessed truth of our 
personal salvation through Jesus Christ dying for 
us and msing again for us, but the realization 
also of this thought—that we are members of His 
Body. When we use that-word “members,” in 
speaking of members of the Church and members 
of the Body of Christ, we should remember that 
we are not using it in the commonplace usage 
which comes so readily to our lips as we speak of 
members of an association, members of a partner- 
ship or fellowship. The word “ #emders,” in this 
connection, means that you and I are, as it were, 
hands and feet, here upon earth, of Jesus Christ ; 
that, as a great Bishop of the Church of England 
wrote some years ago, we are the continuation of 
the incarnation of Jesus Christ for the saving of 
the world. That is to say, He is withdrawn as to 
His bodily presence, but ‘His people are in the 
world ; they are in the world to be His hands to 
heal and to uplift and to bless; to be His feet, 
quick to save and bring back those who have 
wandered from the way. Therefore if you 
would. be members of Christ, and do the work 
of the Body of Christ, see that you abide in the 
living unity of that One Body, and seek, by 
testimony, by labour, by prayer, to make that 
unity of the body so realized and visible, that men 
at last shall believe that we, members of the 


Church of God, are indeed a spiritual force with ~ 


unseen resources behind us; that we are not a 


feeble body of men who in their own strength are 
trying to resist the tidal currents of our age, but 
that we represent ocean tides that are deeper and 
stronger than any of those » that many of the 
great politrcal and national movements, which 
seem to change history, are but as mpples of a 
summer sea compared to that subtle, swelling, 
rising movement by which the Church of Cod ts 
bringing the world back to the feet of its Lord. 


Russia, and the 


Promotion of Unity. 
Mr. John R. Kilburn, 


Representative of the Alliance in 
Russia and Eastern Europe. 


After the most mteresting and inspiring addresses 
which we have heard, and the most important 
generalizations which have been made in the 
latter, it is incumbent on me to try and give you 
some details with regard to the work of the 
Evangelical Alliance in Kussia and some other 
parts of the continent of Europe. 

The parish of the Alliance is very large; it 
embraces all the great countries and continents 
of the world. It 1s true that many things occur 
and many things interest us, and may call out 
our sympathies. This afternoon we shall dwell 
for a bnef while on some of the facts that have 
occurred during the last twelve months and 
come to my notice. Therefore | would ask you 
to pardon me if I refrain from connecting the 
things that’! say by a thread. I shall rather 
give you a loose mosaic which can be set in 
any shape, and will speak of effects that have 
occurred through the wonderful influence and 
power of the Word of God. 

When we met together last time it was very 
interesting to dwell on some of the work in 
connection with the Russian prisons, undertaken 
by Mr. l’odin, whom the Council of the Alhance 
have engaged to take the place of Di. Baedeker. 
Mr. Podin ts a man of remarkable faith and 
power. It was a great privilege to me to be with 
him in a journey on the Voiga, in which we 
visited ten prisons on the river’s banks. before 


starting we visited some of the prisons near Kevel.-. 


In one of them the director had bsen a very 
violent opponent of Dr. Baedeker, but the doctor 
had so won him by his tactful manner that this 
director became a warm frend of *is and his 
successor. As we visited his prisons he conducted 
us from cell to cell, and we had many interesting 
talks with the occupants. One of these was ina 
dark cell, where he was put for seven days owing 
to his having beaten a warder. Mr Poden spoke 
to him till the man began weeping, and the director 
of the prison said: “ Let the man be taken to a 
room where he can see to read, that he may begin 
to read this Book immediately. . It is far better for 
him to read the New Testament. than to sit in a 
dark cell.” There was another man who had been 
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very violent. and the director said: “ Since you 
have given him that book he has changed entirely 
Il have come to the conclusion that it is only the 
distribution of such Books in our prisons that 
makes them valuable institutions. Without these 
Kooks the men only become worse, but with the 
help of these Books they change for the better.” 
We passed to a town on the banks of the Volga 
where there were 200 prisoners in a prison built 
for seventy Soon after we visited another great 
prison where there were 1,700 prisoners in a prison 
built for 1.500. In this prnson there are workshops, 
and the men were so provided with work that they 
could support their famihes thereby, but through 
the overcrowding of this prison they had to make 
their abode in many of the workshops, and it was 
entirely impossible to do work of any kind there. 
In that prison 200 men had been sentenced to 
death and were to be executed within a month. 
lt was extremely touching to us to speak to them 
for the last time. and many of them were deeply 
grateful 

Since his visit to Pintarn last October, Mr. Podin 
fell il] and many of his fnends despaired of his lrfe, 
because his own medical advisers had said it was 
extremely doubtful whether he would survive. 
But it is a great joy to be able to say that at the 

resent time he is quite well again. As soon as 
be was able to leave his home he went on behalf 
of the Alliance to visit another prison, a prison 
built for bows and young children, and where there 
were no men. The director there told him it was 
entirely unnecessary for him to take the trouble to 
come to such a place, because the boys were 
utterly incorngible. Mr. Podin said, “I never 
came across a man, woman or child whom the 
Word of God was not able to change or improve. 
Let me try.” The director took him to various 
apartments where the boys were, and Mr. Podin 
spoke to them. He got their attention by asking 
them whether a shoemaker would begin making 
boots or shoes without knowing whether they were 
for a man, a woman, or a child; whether a 
carpenter would begin making a table without 
having a plan; or whether a shipwright would 
begin to build a ship without some kind of design. 
The boys said, “ No.” He asked them whether 
they were going to use their lives without any plan, 
whether they were going to build their character, 
which was after all the most valuable and greatest 
thing in the universe, without knowing what they 
wanted to do, or what they were likely to do— 
without any purpose or ideal. The boys immedi- 
ately became serious, and many of them answered 
his questions, and others shed tears. He 
distributed New Testaments among them and 
they were very grateful. Even the director was 
highly pleased, and said at the close: “If your 
work is crowned with such success — which, indeed, 
I never thought it would be—then I can understand 
you taking the trouble to visit these distant 
prisons. May God bless you!” 

Mr. Podin is a man in whose presence I have 
learned many lessons, and | can congratulate the 
Alliance that such a man has been chosen as 
representative in Russia. No one is more worthy 
than he to be the suceessor of Dr. Baedeker in 


the work of visiting the various prisons there. 
At present he has gone to the South of Russia to 
visit Odessa and some other places, and after that, 
in the summer, he thinks of going to Siberia, and 
travelling through the length and breadth of that 
great country in order to visit the tens of thousands 
of prisoners there. 

After I returned from the journey on the Volga, 
about which you may find some particulars in the 
summer numbers of EVANGELICAL CHRISTENDOM, 
| had the pleasure of being present at the con- 
ference in Finland, which was to be a starting- 
point of a branch of the Alliance there. We were 
all exceedingly happy to have Mr. Gooch and Dr. 
Willoughby amongst us, as delegates of the British 


_ Organization. Their addresses were greatly ap- 


preciated and most valuable, and their audiences 
had reason to be enthusiastic. The outcome of 
this conference has been successful ; and a branch 
of the Evangelical Alliance has been formed in 
Finland. At present that country is passing 
through a very dark page of its history ; the future 
1s exceedingly uncertain, and the Finns are very 
happy to know that they have sympathetic friends 
in England. 

At a time like this, when there is so much dis- 
sension in the political world, wt is delightful to 
think that there is more and more co-operation and 
understanding in the world of religion. After hav- 
ing finished all that was to be done in connection 
with the conference and with its results, | visited 
Norway, where I spent the Week of Prayer. It is. 
a pleasure to observe how this week is celebrated 
by the Christians of most continental countries. 
The meetings held in Christiania were very large, 
and considerable gatherings were held in other 


. towns as well. In the capital they were held at 
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different places at the same time, the respective 
audiences often numbering not fewer than 500. 
Many people came into the halls for two hours 
after their day’s work was over, and yet seemed to 
be unwearied in prayer. The pastors and others 
who spoke about it afterwards said that this Week 
of Prayer had been specially blessed in Norway. 
One of the results of the time spent in Norway 
has been the formation of a local branch of the 
Alliance. It has many tasks before it. One of 
the chief of them is the spreading of Christian 
literature, especially to counteract that so-called 
Tongue Movement, which has attained consider- 
able dimensions in Norway. I had an opportunity 
of making the acquaintance of some people who 
have suffered through it, and perhaps | might be 
permitted to relate an incident which casts some 
light on the sad results of this curious tendency. 
Some four years ago | knew a lady in a certain town, 
an exceedingly warm-hearted and sympathetic 
person, who had longed for many years for a fresh 
outpouring of the Holy Spirit. When this Tongue 
Movement was preached she thought that perhaps 
it was a sign that her prayers were to be answered. 
She resolved to go with some of her friends, and 
fast and pray until she received a spectal gift. 
The gift had been described to them in a very 
extravagant way by the preachers, and they thought 
that it must manifest in a very grotesque and curious 
manner. They fasted and prayed day after day, 
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and as the manifestations were not vouchsafed 
they thought they had not received the Spirt, 
and only resolved to carry on their discipline 
with still greater ardour. One of them, however, 
ventured to drink some milk, but the person who 
took the leading part regarded this act as a gross 
offence against God, and insisted on redoubled 
prayer that God might forgive it. Her friend 
ad by this time become extremely nervous and 
hysterical, and, obeying a sudden impulse, she 
threw herself out of the window from the second 
storey, which resulted in her immediate death. 
Her fnends refused to yo to help her—they were 
under the impression that she had ascended to 
heaven. The one who was responsible for the 
whole affair is to this day in an asylum. Similar 
instances might be related which have taken place 
in other parts of Norway and even in Germany. 
Branches of the Evangelical Alliance ought to 
form valuable bulwarks against the spreading of 
this movement. One of their tasks ought to be 
the dissemination of literature to counteract it 

a literature which is copious and admirable, and 
which the world partly owes.to the Evangelical 
Alhance. 

After returning to Russia from Norway, it was 
my pfiviiege to arrange some committees on 
behalf of the Alliance whose special purpose is 
the distribution of Scriptures, granted by your 
Council, in various hospitals in Russia. There 
are committees now in St. Petersburg, Moscow, 
Kiev, and Odessa, the chief cities of Russia. But 
many persons on these committees have friends 
in other parts of the country who ask them for 
Scriptures to be distributed in outlying villages. 
The little circles for Scripture distribution are very 
grateful to the Evangelical! Alliance for the grants 
of Gospels ; composed as they are of members of 
various social grades and of diverse denominations, 
they are yet equally enthusiastic about providing 
the sick and the poor with the Word of God. 
Several of them are princes, others are artisans, 
such as tailors, or hospital nurses, professional 
men, business men, ladies, and young girls, 
Orthodox, Lutherans, and Nonconformuists, but al! 
of them have one purpose and one aim. 

Before closing | desire to refer by a few words 
to Roumania, which | have visited before coming 
to London. Roumania is a country which has had 
a very sad history. During the last two or three 
centuries, the average dynasty:in Roumania is said 
to have lasted only three years, and those years 
have been so troublous that most of the ruling 
princes have been murdered or banished. This 
state of things has prevented the progress of 
the country in civilization; but the outlook is 
now mych more hopeful. The Orthodox Church 
is still dominant, but there are very many Ger- 
mans in Roumania; there are Swiss; there are 
Jews, among whom an admirable mission 1s being 
carried on by the Jewish Missionary Society. Mr. 
Adeney, the director of the Mission School in 
Bucarest, is also an English chaplain. There are 
many Christian elements in sundry parts of Kou- 
mania, represented by Lutherans, by Anglicans. 
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and even by Plymouth Hrethren; and _ these 
clements are very active. The men and women 
who form part of them do all they can to spread 
Svangeliell knowledge amongst the people of 
the country. Open proselytizing is forbidden, but 
literature can be spread with impunity and with 
great success. Among the [Protestants the 
English, the Germans, and some of the Jews 
you will be glad to hear that a branch of the 
Alhance has been formed in Roumania. Its chief 
object will be the spread of Christian literature, 
including the Holy Scriptures, and even to arrange 
conferences among the Protestants. We hope that 
in the course of time this mission, and the work 
which goes on amongst the Protestants, will react 
on the Orthodox Roumanians, because there is 
considerable life in the Church there, although it 
is severely Orthodox. There are said to be many 
priests who would like to join the Evangelical 
Alliance, but under the present laws this is im 
possible. So long as they remain in the Church 
they cannot join any Protestant community; but 
they hope that religious liberty will soon dawn, 
and, if so, they will be ready to welcome it. 

In travelling about for the Alliance, it has been 
my privilege to hear the — expressed in the 
most varied quarters that the Evangelical Alliance 
must be a society with glorious promise of useful 
ness and success. Vleople in Norway, in Kussia, 
in Rouwmania, and in Finland say that the Evan. 
gelical Alliance 1s an organization which will do 
more in the world than one has dreamed of as yet. 

I hope these expectations will be justified. The 
Evangelical Alliance is a society with a great past 
and a useful present; in the vista of the coming 
years the place which it will fill seems more im- 
portant than ever before-—the Evangelical Alliance 
ought to be a society with a mighty future. 


before the Annual Meeting terminated, Mr. 
H. MARTYN (,00CH ((,eneral Secretary) said : 
It is unnecessary to say that we have received 
a number of apologies of regret from various 
friends, some of whom could not be present, owing 
to distance, and others who had hoped to be 
present have been unavoidably detained. Without 
mentioning the names of such,l must refer to 
the interesting fact that amongst those who are 
present this afternoon we have one member of our 
Council-who has travelled from Ireland; and 
one friend has come all the way from Holland. 
Pastor Hooganhuize, and who is on the plat- 
form. Another fnend has travelled | believe 
specially from Belgium ,to share with us the 
leasure of this gathering. It is possible, if we 
new all who are here, that other countries are 
represented also. I feel that this will he taken as 
an encouraging fact, and as a fitting conclusion to 
all that has been said this afternoon concerning . 
the real growth of this Alliand@} not only in this 
British Organization but throughout the world. 

After united singing of the hymn, “For all the 
saints who from their labours rest,” the meeting 
was closed with prayer and the Benediction by the 
Rev. G. E. Asker, M.A. 
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Romanism in England 


the Protestant Attitude.’ 
By Rev. Prof. J. Radford Thomson, M.A. 


THE subject upon which | am addressing you ts 
one that cannot be treated without controversy. 
ut I wish at the outset to say that | make no 
attack upon the Christian character of individuals 
belonging to the Roman Catholic communion, and 
that | admit and rejoice in the holiness and zea! of 
many such. I thankfully acknowledge the preser 
vation in the Roman Catholic Church of great 
fundamental! Christian facts and beliefs. I recognize 
the services, literary, social, and evangelistic, which 
have been rendered to the human race by some of 
the agencies which Roman Catholicism has 
employed. Any adverse criticism | may make will 
be directed against not persons, but principles ; 
against the system which, in the course of many 
centuries, has grown up in connection with the See 
of Rome, and against doctrines, principles, and 
methods which I regard as unsupported by 
primitive Christianity. The terms of the subject 
entrusted to me require that | should take a 
defensive attitude: and also that I should deal 
mainly with the religious state and prospects of 
our own country. 

1 first ask: What advance—rea/ or apparent- 
has Roman Catholicism made tin Great Britain’ 

The revival of the Koman Church in this 
country may be said to date from the Emancipation 
Act, which was passed in 1529; when the penal 
laws, so long in force against the adherents of that 
Church, were repealed. From that time Koman 
Catholics have enjoyed in (:reat Britain perfect 
liberty to profess, practise, and promulgate their 
Keligion. Needless to say, they have taken the 
fullest advantage of the liberty thus accorded. 

It may be helpful to remind you of some 
subsequent dates, at which events occurred that 
may have promoted or retarded the advance of 
Romanism. 

The Tractarian Movement at Oxford arose from 
the publication of “ Tracts for the Times,” between 
1833 and 1841. 

The Establishment of a Roman Hierarchy in 


‘this country took place in 1850. 


In 1854, Pope Pius IX. issued a Bull declaring 
the Immaculate Conception of the Virgin Mary to 
be an Article of Faith. ° 

The Vatican Council held in 1870 affirmed 
the Infallibility of the Popes, when speaking ex 
cathedra upon matters of faith and morals. 

A Papal bull in 1896 was issued by Leo XIII, 
denying the validity of Anglican Orders. 


* Copies of this Address, given at the Sixty-seconi 
Annual Conference, Evangelical Alliance, can now be 
obtained, price id. each, or if for free distribution, 5s. 
sd 100 (post free, 5/7), from The General Secretary, 

-vangelical Alliance,-7, Adam Street, Strand, London. 
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I may mention that the Old Catholic move- 
ment, led by Dr. Dolinger, arose after the 
Vatican Council had proclaimed Papal Infall: 
bility. Also, that the more recent “ Modernist’ 
movement, in Italy, France, and England, has 
originated im resentment against the Roman 
opposition to independent inquiry im the direc. 
tion of history, Biblical criticism, and physical 
science. These two movements have occurred 
within the Church; the first led to a secession ; 
what the second may lead to is utterly uncertain. 

There are undoubtedly many striking emdences 
of what scems to be progress on the part of the 
Roman Calholic Relgion in this country. 

The number of secular clergy, and of regulars 
—monks and friars~-has enormously increased. 
The same may be said of nuns and “ sisters.” 
Roman churches, chapels, and mission rooms 
have been multiplied. Monasteries have been 
reared, some on a large and costly scale. Con- 
vents have been built—some imposing, and some 
on a modest, unobtrusive plan. The increase of 
Roman Catholic elementary schools has attracted 
attention in the political world ; and the same is 
true of superior schools and colleges, also of 
reformatories. All this is indicative of zeal and 
of liberality. 

Roman Catholicism has also attracted far more 
attention im the secular press than in former 
times: all active movements for its extension 
being freely advertised. Its lntefature —- both 
scholarly and popular—is more read and re- 
viewed than in former days. Some works of the 
Modernist school have had a large circulation ; 
although probably this fact is not viewed with 
satisfaction by ecclesiastical authorities. 

With regard to the mumerical progress ob 
Romanism, it is difficult to speak precisely, and 
Statistics must be received with some reserve. 
It is not questioned that, in the years from 1842 
to 1862, large numbers of the clergy of the 
Established Church, and of its lay members, 
went over to Rome. These included several 
distinguished names—particularly Newman and 
Manning—and many persons of both .sexes of 
good social position. During the last forty years 
the number of converts has, in comparison with 
the previous period, decidedly diminished. At 
one time it was claimed—but without evidence 
to support the statement—that 10,000 /persons 
annually forsook Protestantism for Romanism:; but 


- it has been estimated, by a student of statistics, 


that 300 converts yearly would be perhaps about 
correct. And it must be remembered that seces- 
sions from Rome are constantly taking place, in 
numbers at least balancing accessions. It is a 
common thing ‘for those who have joined the 
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Roman communion, after a few years’ experience, 
to return to the Church which they were led 
tcimporarily to abandon. No doubt there has 
been actual increase in the number of Rome's ad- 
herents, by birth and inheritance, by marriage, but 
especially by immigration from Ireland and from 
Roman Catholic countries upon the Continent. 

That the Roman Church has, during the last 
seventy years, lost a large proportion of its 
adherents is certain. Mr. McCabe, in his “ Decay 
of the Church of Rome,” writing net as a Pro 
testant, but as a statistician, estimates that this 
loss, throughout the world, now amounts to So 
millions ; and that Roman Catholics now number 
190 milhons, of whom 120 millions are illiterate. 
He calculates that their number in England and 
Wales amounts to [,200,000-—-or 1 in 25 of the 
population—of whom 120,000 live in London. 
Father Tyrrell affirms that “the Catholic nations 
are dying.” It ts apparent that, as education 
advances, Komanism recedes ; though, unhappily, 
the bulk of those who renounce the Church, 
renounce the Christian faith and embrace some 
form of Rationalism. 

As far as statistics and observation enable wus 
to judge, we are led to the conclusion that the 
advance of Romanism is in apparatus, and in 
public motice, and not in vesults. The actual 
increase of Koman Catholics in Great Britain ts 
not in proportion to the increase -of the popula 
tion. What growth there is, is not owing to 
conversion from the Reformed Churches of this 


land ; it is owing to Irish and foreign immigra- 


tion, and is less than might be expected ; because, 
as is so strikingly the case in the United States, 

manwWbf the offspring of immigrants fall off from 
the religion of their fathers, and are absorbed in 
nominal or real Protestantism. 

We now come to the question upon which | 
wish to “deliver my soul,” viz. : low are the efforts 
made to promulgate the doc trines, and to introduce 
the practices, of Rome in this country to be met’ 
These efforts have not been very successful. But 
it must be remembered that the chief objection of 
some of our clergy is to the intrusion of the 
Koman Bishops into English dioceses, rather than 
to any specifically mediaval views and practices 
with which | believe they have some sympathy. 
Among the supporters of the Evangelical Alliance 
there are deeper grounds than this for resistance 
to Rome. We are averse not only to ecclesiastical 
pretensions, but to what we regard as departures 
from primitive, apostolic Christianity. Fidelity to 
Truth and Love of Country demand that the 
deeper grounds of our Protestantism should be 
made prominent 

I must touch upon a question which has of late 
excited not only attention, but controversy: /s 7/ 
desirable that legal restrictions should be imposed, 
adverse to the tenets or the practices of the Roman 
Catholic community? We are all advocates of 
not only civil, but religious liberty, Since the 
penal laws were repealed, ninety years ago, no 
disadvantages of a civil kind attach to the pro- 
fession and the practice of their religion by our 
Roman Catholic fellaw-subjects. In former times, 
persecution of Romanists and of Protestant Dis- 


senters prevailed in this country, as I consider, to 
its disgrace and shame Hut i must be re 
membered that Kome has for centuries been a 
political system and power; that the Popes have 
been sovereign princes, wielding the weapons of 
this world, and interfering with the concerns of 
monarchs and rulers; they accumulated wealth, 
engaged in political intrigue, dictated to kings and 
emperors, and actually clanmed universal dominion 
How can the emissaries of such a power be treated 
as merely missionaries of a religion? The Jesuits, 
who aspired to be the agents of a counter-reforma 
tion, have too often proved agents of disaffection 
disloyalty, and rebellion. Some of them, who 
have been honoured as martyrs, really suffered as 
traitors, or if not as traitors, as enemies of kings 
and peoples. Upon two legal restrictions Hritush 
Protestants are generally agreed 

In the best interests of the State and of Hintish 
liberties, it 1s certainly an unalterable law that av 
Roman Catholic must sit upon the throne of thes 
kingdoms. The Protestant succession must be 
maintained This nation will never endure a 
Sovereign who may be subservient to a foreyn 
potentate. It is understood by us all that this is 
a political, a national necessity. 

Protestantism stands for freedom. We Britons 
allow more liberty to certain classes of foreign 
Roman ecclesiastics than they can enjoy im the 
lands of their birth, and under the rule of their 
nominal fellow-religionists. I am of opimon that 
some Roman institutions, and their regulations 
and practices, are in this country tolerated to a 
degree inconsistent with that freedom of which we 
are wont to boast. It is, I beleve, a maxim of 
unwritten English law that no Englishman can sign 
away his liberties and nghts. | hold that it would 
be just and wise to enact that every monastery and 
every convent should be periodically and thoroughly 
inspected. 1 also hold that special protection 
should be afforded by laws to girls and women, 
who are.naturally less able to protect themselves 
than are men; and that protection should be 
extended to thrir property as well as to their 
persons. 

1 acknowledge, however, that | do not rely upon 
legal or any worldly means for checking the ad- 
vance of Koman or Romanizing teaching and 
practices. ‘The great and root remedy required is 
the use of moral and sfiritual means fo this end. 
If we are to convince those who have been misled, 
if we are to confirm spiritually iwninded Christians, 
if we are to preserve our young pom- -who may 
be tempted to throw the care of their souls upon 
church and priest, or who may be attracted by 
show, vestments, rites, incense, and music—we 
must show them a more excellent way. Those to 
a Christianity is essentially not a formal but 

a spiritual religion find that organization, officials, 
and observances take a subordinate and proper 
place. To them mechanical means of religion 
become uncongenial and certain doctrines in- 
credible, and many of the beliefs and practices 
prescribed by Rome appeal to them in vain. 

If I may be permitted to express in my own 
language—which may, no doubt, be improved by 
qualified and learned theologians around me— 
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my judgment as to the lenets of Protestant 
CAristiant/y, 1 would say it teaches :— 


Individual Responsibility, or “Private Judg- 
ment.” 

The authority of Holy Writ, apart from 
ecclesiastical tradition. 

The spiritual Church, as distinct from one 
human organwation—hence, called by the 
Reformers “ invisible,” since no human eye 
can discern its limits 

The sole Headship of Christ over this Church, 
there be ng no human head. 

Religion essentially personal fellowship with 
Christ, termed by the Keformers “ justinca- 
tion by faith 

Christian character the work of the Holy Spirit 
im the heart 

Love the active principle of the Christian life. 


Eternal life through and in Christ. 


The spirituality of true and acceptable worship 
and service. 

Christian Ordinances signs of the higher reali. 
ties signified. 


My own conviction is that “Ae reading and 
study of the New Testament is the surest and 
the chicf protection of Protestants frém the errors 
of Rome. \n the bulk of Roman Catholic countries 
the Holy Scriptures are still almost unknown to 
the people generally. It is said that they are 
not read by the English Romanists to the same 
extent as was the case a generation or two ago. 
Popes have discouraged Bible translation and have 
denounced Bible Societies. 

Familiarity with the words and actions of our 
Divine Lord and Saviour, as recorded in the 
Cospels, is an effective preservative against 
medieval error and superstition. There is no 
support in our Lords recorded words for the 
special doctrines and practices distinctive of the 
Roman Church. Jesus teaches us that “God 
is a Spirit,” and that “they that worship-Him 
must worship Him in spirit and in truth.” Not 
a word here about worship to be offered to the 
Virgin Mary, or to saints and angels. Jesus 
declared Himseli to be the “bread of life,” and 
taught that the way of eating that bread was by 
“coming” unto Him, and “ believing” on Him. 
Men were to enter by the door, but He added : 
“I am the door.” Personal union with Himself 
by faith was taught by Jesus under many striking 
figures, as the vine and the branches. Jesus 
appealed to the reason and the conscience of 
men: “Why also of yourselves judge ye not 
what is right?” Not a word justifying men 
in casting off their responsibility upon others. 
Jesus claimed that “the Son of Man hath power 
upon earth to forgive sins,” and asked, “ Who can 
forgive sins, but God only?” Apostles and 
preachers are empowered to declare forgiveness. 
Jesus inculcated upon all His followers the virtues, 
the moral goodness, supremely exemplified in 
Himself ; but He imposed upon them no obliga- 
tion to take part in ceremonies and observances 
appealing to the senses. Jesus enjoined His 


Aposties to teach their converts to “ observe all 
things whatsoever He commanded them "-—indi- 
cating His authority to be binding upon Christians 
through all time. 

In fact, in Christ Himself we have true 
Christianity. “The words,” said He, “which | 
speak unto you, they are spirit, and they are life.” 

When we turn to Ae Efistics, we are impressed 
with the simplicity and spirituality of primitive 
Christianity. They lend no support to the accre- 
tions which in subsequent centuries gathered 
around our holy religion. 

Peter 1s claimed by the Church of Rome as its 
founder — with Paul—and as its first bishop. There 
is no portion of Scripture more precious to the 
Christian than Peter's first Epistle. This Apostle 
delights to tell of his Divine Master's work, and of 
His death and resurrection. He exhibits redemp- 
tion in all its wondrous power. He inculcates 
Christian virtues as to be displayed in all the 
relations and occupations of human life. But 
where, om this comprehensive document, or in 
his second Epistle, does Peter claim to be the 
authoritative head of the Christian community? 
He professes himself an apostle of Christ, a servant 
of Christ, a witness to Christ. In fact, his 
Epistles are fu@l.of Christ, from beginning to end. 
But he makes@@@ reference to the conferring upon 
himself of any pre-eminent dignity or authority. 
He also is an elder; he ranks himself with others. 
His great confession—the rock upon which the 
Lord said His Church should be built—is repeated 
and enlarged jut no sign appears of this 
honoured Apostie’s supposed primacy. Nor does 
any germ appear of the superstitions which grew 
up in later ages. 

Take the FApustic to the Hebrews. Ifa sacer- 
dotal system of religion were intended to be 
perpetuated in the New Covenant or Dispensation, 
we should surely find unmistakable evidences of 
this in a letter-—1f such it is—addressed to Jewish 
Christians, and treating of the relation between the 
Old Covenant 2rd the New. The whole purpose 
of the Epistle is to prove the high-priesthood 
of Christ, to show that the Jewish priesthood was 
abolished and superseded by the Divine Original 
which their temporary office and functions typified, 
aml to warn Jewish converts to Christianity not to 
revert to the conceptions and practices from which 
the Gospel had once for all delivered them. The 
writer does refer to an altar; but this was the 
Cross upon which the Divine sacrifice had been 
offered. He knows of no other Christian priest- 
hood than that of the Lord Himself. He does 
refer to Christian sacrifices; but what are they? 
They are the sacrifices of praise and thankigiving, 
to be “offered continually,” and the sacrifices of 
obedience and benevolence : “ To do good and to 
communicate forget not: for with such sacrifices 
God is well pleased.” No order of priests is 
recognized by the Epistle as existing in Christian 
societies ; the members of such societies are all 
priests, “a royal priesthood,” “a holy priesthood ” 
—as Peter describes them—and as “ priests unto 
God "—as they are characterized by the writer of 
the Apocalypse. 

I will refer to one’only of the Epistles of Paul. 
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The Epistle to the Galatians was one of his early 
writings, and was prepared to check the advance 
of Judaizing doctrines among the Christian con- 
verts in Galatia. This document might have been 
written for the purpose of watning future genera- 
tions against attempts to mislead them from pure 
Christianity into errors into which the Jewish 
converts had evinced a disposition to stray. > Pau! 
wrote with natural vigour and indignation. Had 
his spiritual ministry been lost upon them? Some 
of his converts were even “turning back to the 
weak and beggarly ‘rudiments'”; were relying 
upen “the works of the law ” instead of upon the 
work of Christ appropriated by faith—were con- 
straining Christian people to be circumcised—were 
“observing days and months, and seasons ani! 
years.” Paul showed these Galatians how in- 
consistent was all this with their Christian pro- 
fession. He summoned them no longer to be 
entangled in the yoke of bondage, to shake off the 
fetters of ceremonialism, and to stand fast in the 
liberty wherewith “ Christ had made them free.” 
Let our young Protestants make a study of the 
Epistle to the Galatians, and they will be fortified 
against many of the most perilous assaults and 
wiles of Rome. Upon examination we find that 
the New Testament knows nothing of the distinc. 
tively Roman crrors in dogma and practice, eg. : 


Of one great external organization controlling 
all Christian believers; but it teaches that 
there is one Spiritual Church—the Bride of 
the Lamb, the Temple, of which Christ is the 
Foundation, the Body, of which He is the 
Divine Head. 

Or, of one human hierarchy and head, for 
Peter was not above Paul and John, and 
no supremacy of one universal bishop was 
provided for. 

Or, of sacrificing priests in the Christian com- 
munity, but of ministers described as overseers 
or bishops, elders or presbyters, servants or 
deacons, teachers, prophets. 


Or, of altars and sacrifices authorized under the 
New Covenant. Christ is High Priest alone ; 
all Christians are priests to offer sacrifices of 
obedience and praise. 

Or, of seven Sacraraents; two simple Ord- 
nances alone being instituted by the Lord. 


Or, of confession of faults and sins to a certain 
order of men; mutual acknowledgments of 
offences being enjoined upon all. 

Or, of penances, purgatory, masses, and indul- 
gences; forgiveness of sin being of God's 
grace to all cherishing faith in Christ. 


Or, of compulsory clerical celibacy ; bishops and 
deacons being required to have one wife 
only. 

Or, of worship rendered to Mary the mother of 

esus and to saints, or of the seeking their 

intercession ; for “there is one God and one 
Mediator between God and men,—the man 
Christ Jesus.” 

If the New Testament knows nothing of these 

beliefs and practices, they must have arisen 


since ; they niust have been added to primitive 
Christianity 

If the Seriptures of the first century contain 
no authority for certain beliefs and usages which 
have prevailed —some of them for centuries—in 
the Church of Rome, it is natural to ask, How 
came they into existence’ The answer from Rome 
may be given in two words: Ay 7radition, or by 
Development. Roman theologians have been in 
the habit of asserting that as the Church existed 
before the New Testament, it has knowledge in 
dependently of the Scriptural channel, and has 
retained this esoteric knowledge to the present 
time. We ask in vain: Of what has this know. 
ledge from the first consisted’? and in whose keep. 
ing has it been in the past, and is it to-day’? The 
answer 1s, Silence! 

Cardinal Newman's ingemous but unsatisfactory 
“Essay on Development” casts some light upon 
the process by which the Church of Rome has 
reached its present creed and customs. At all 
events, it suggests important changes, and im. 
portant principles according to which some of 
these changes may have come about. But, as | 
understand development, that which is explicit in 
the growth is implicit in the seed from which it 
sprang. Such an underlying and vital unity is not 
discoverable from a comparison between tenets 
and customs now and for centuries past charac- 
teristic of the Roman Church, and the words and 
incidents in the Gospel records, and the apostolic 
narratives and utterances with which they are pro- 
fessedly connected. Can the “ Mother of God,” 
can the Queen of Heaven, who secures from her 
divine Son answers to the petition of her devotees 
and suppliants, be evolved from the lowly, med)- 
tative, andyanxious Mother of Nazareth? Can 
the imposing High Mass in the cathedral, with its 
gorgeous splendour and its ravishing music, have 
been evolved from the simple supper in the upper 
room ? and the imposing dogma of transubstantia- 
tion, from the simple language in which the Lord 
instituted the tender memorial of the night pre- 
ceding Calvary? Can the mediaval Pope, sur- 
rounded by lordly Cardinals, defended by an army 
of nobles, courted and feared by kings, be in 
any spiritual sense the evolved successor of that 
disciple who, by the waters of Galilee, exclaimed, 
“ Depart from me, for | am a sinful man, O Lord,” 
and who, turning from the tragic scene of denial, 
“went out and wept bitterly”? 

The fact is that, in accounting for the Roman 
system, as it has been, and as -it is, we must 
abandon the principles of traditiun and develop- 
ment, and consider the changes which have taken 
place since primitive times as i#movations. Not 
that we are to disregard the tendencies of human 
nature, or the force of circumstances. Great 
divines have thrown out suggestions in figurative 
language which have been dealt with as literal 
truths. Advantage has been taken of men's 

roneness to superstition. Popular passion has 
en inflamed and misguided. Worldly motives 

have mingled with religious enthusiasm, and in 

some cases have extinguished and survived it. 

You who would protect yourselves and your 
children from the advances, of Kome must relin- 
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quish the flights of imagination, and follow the 
sober paths of Arstery and of fact. ‘ou will find 
that all the peculiar doctrines and practices of 
Rome are tanevations. \t 1s well known at what 
periods they emerged into visible existence. It 
is well known what opposition they encountered. 
And it is well known at what periods it was 
found possible and expedient to give them the 
sanction of ecclesiastical authority, the approval 
of Councils, and the benediction of Popes. 


| certainly should not recommend my hearers 
except any who may be professional students— 
to make a study of the history of Latin Chris 
tianity—-in which there is so much that jis noble 
and beautiful, and, alas' so much that is sad. 
But | think that every intellywent young Pro- 
testant should read the history of the Reformation, 
und of the Council of Trent. I should put such 
an exercise as second only to a knowledge of the 
New Testament ;—as a defence against mediaval, 
as contrasted with primitive, Christianity. 


[wo purposes will be secured by such study. 
it will bring before the reader's mind the very 
corrupt and debased condition of the body which 
ut that time was the professed representative in 
the world of the pure religion of Christ, and 
will convince him of the need then urgent of a 
thorough reformation-——-such as could not be 
accomplished from within. And, further, it will 
prove the determination of Rome to cleave to the 
errors accumulated in the course of centuries, 
and to confirm her adherents in their retention 
guarded by a most formidable and reprehensible 
array of anathemas or cursings. Protestant 
readers will rise from such a study grateful that 
they have “ not so learned Christ.” 

1 am not one of those who fear the advance 
of Rome in this country. We have more to fear 
from ‘the progress of worldliness and pleasure- 
secking, and from a tendency among the super- 
fwial to scepticism and unbelief, to a practical 
materialism and secularism. And this appears 
w be the case, morg or less, with all rélizious 
communities. 


Certainly the Church of Rome appears to be at 
the pe tume in a pitiable state. She is losing 
her hold upon great nations in Europe, where she 
has long held sway. With the progress of popular 
education, this loss is likely to continue. Supersti- 
tion has a natural tendency to create a reaction in 
the direction of infidelity. The present Pope and 
his counsellors are credited with conservative 
principles and a repressive policy... If, on the one 


hand, they have to lament defections, they have on. 


the other to encounter the movement known as 
“Modernism,” which ts quietly revolutionary. It 
is not possible for me to read the writings of such 
men as Loisy and Tyrrell without a measure of 
sympathy, although I need scarcely say I do not 
agree with all their critical conclusions, or with 
their repudiation of Protestant principles. As far 
as I can see, the outlook for the Romish Church is 
dark and gloomy indeed. It is very unlikely that 
she can compensate her losses by any gains in 
Protestant England, Wales, or Scotland. 


Let us add to what | have said as to the im- 
portance of the study of the New Testament, and 
of the study of the Reformation in the sixteenth 
century, a few remarks of a practical nature upon 
the duty of present-day |’rotestants. 

We want more Protestant waton. We are 
taunted with our individualism. I glory in the 
imputation. But this is compatible with brother 
hood, with mutual sympathy, and with common 
action. In my judgment, unity in Protestantism 1s 
far more valuable and desirable than identity of 
opinion upon church government, or identity of 
practice as to forms of worship. We rejoice in 
the existence and activity of the great Protestant 
societies ; and in the work of this Evangelical 
Alliance, which affords this and many opportunities 
of presenting to the world a remarkable manifesta- 
tion of the power of spiritual bonds to attach to 
one another those who receive the same Gospel, 
and who seek, by that Gospel, to bring the world 
to Christ. 

We want more Christian and Protestant 4/cra 
ture, especially books fitted for the instruction and 
guidance of intelligent youthful readers. 
We want more l’rotestant «/ee/s,; in which the 
precious treasures of Holy Writ shall be unfolded 
for the enlightenment and the growth of youthful 
minds ; so that those who in future may be leaders 
of the people may be fitted for the holy respon. 
sibilities of life. I need scarcely remind this 
audience of the unwisdom of sending the children 
of Protestant parents to the care and instruction of 
those who may instil mediaval errors into the 
youthful mind. 

We want more Protestant /ec/vrers, competent 
to defend our principles before popular audiences, 
and this with temperance of language and with 
regard for the feelings of opponents. 

(ine purpose of the Evangelical Alliance is to 
unite individual Christians in the maintenance, 
the inculcation, and the defence of the “ faith 
once delivered to the saints.” Its main aim is 
not controversial; but rather to concentrate the 
attention and interest of its members upon the 
vital verities of the Christian faith. If we have 
to expose human error, we are bound to do so 
in the spirit of charity towards any who have, 
unhappily, fallen into such error. It is for us to 
exhibit the revealed truth of Ged in its primitive 
simplicity as found im the pages of the New 
Testament ef our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. 
If we build, we would build upon the Foundation 
beside which none other can be laid by man. We 
decline to accept doctrines or to conform to 
practices which have their origin in buman and 
unspiritual devices. The Evangelical Alliance 
calls upon its members and all earnest Christians 
to hold fast by the principles of the Reformation, 
because the Reformers s ‘to clear away the 
human additions to the Religion of Christ and His 
Apostles, and to return to the original simplicity: 
We desire our fellow-countrymen to-pursue the 
sacred path of liberty, not so mueh from social or 
political motives, but in happy obedience to Him 
who has assured us: “If the Son make you free, 
you shall be free indeed!” ° 
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EVANGELICAL CHRISTENDOM. 


PRESENT 
PERIL.” 


By the Rev. 
GAVIN CARLYLE, 


M.A. 


Second Edition, 2s. 6d. 


ELLIOT STOCK, 62, PATERNOSTER ROW, E.C. 
May ordered from any bootseller. 


‘Mr. Carlyle deals with such questions as 
Evolution, the Kenosis theory, and Miracles 
frankly and ably, while his survey of the Books 
of Scripture most fiercely attacked by modern 
unbelief most ~ and instructive to faith 
The book is wanted, and calculated to do good 


service in these ‘ perilous times.’ "— Avangelical 
Christendom. 
—— 


HOMES 


and Free Day Schools 
FOR NECESSITOUS CHILDREN, 
DUBLIN. 
EVANGELICAL, SCRIPTURAL TEACHING DAILY. 
Harr Century. 


BENEFITING OVER A THOUSAND CHILDREN. 


The “ Birds’ Fest, * Kingstown,co. Dublin ; 


» Nursery Home, 200 Children. 
oo. Dublin .. 
Bray, 00, Wicklow 


=) 96 Little Boy 


to the above 400 Poor Children 
plied with food daily, and helped with clothes, in Four 
Pree Day Schools in Dublin. 
The expense of maintaining this work amounts to 


£1,000 A MONTH 


exclusive of the Educational Department, which is provided for 
by the Socrety of Missions. 

Financial help is oe gy Ae invited, and will be gratefully 
received and acknowledged 


The Misses SMYLY, 21, Grattan Street, Dublin 


Gifts of Clothin ‘fer the Chlidren and Articies for 
Sales o 


Work are always welcome. 


SOCIETY ror. BESCUE OF JV 


THE COMMITTEE OF 


The Rescue Society 
very earnestly appeal for immediate help. 


2O,OG4 girls have been trained in the Societys Homes 
since 1845, who earned 

BBE towards ther 

234,800 meals were provided last year a: 4 cot of about 
one penny farthing per mea! 

9@6 inmates can be accommodated in the six homes at 
once, and nearly all the beds are occupied 


FUNDS ARE NOW VERY URGENTLY NEEDED 
Contributions will be thankfully acknowledged by 
the Secretary 


Mr. 0. STUART THORPE, 906, Great Portiand Street, W. 


MORAVIAN 
MISSIONS. 


(COMMENCED 1742.) 
The OLDEST 
PROTESTANT 
MISSIONARY 


CHURCH, 
and the 


FIRST TO 


LEPERS, 


NEEDS PROMPT AND 
GENEROUS HELP. 


Even to maintain all existing Missions, at least £17,000 
should be raised annually by the London Association alone. 


AT PRESENT A HUGE DEFICIENCY RENDERS 
popes IN EVERY FIELD INEVITABLE. 
The Leper Home, Jerusalem, also needs an 
£300 £400 per anoom or the number of 


patients must be reaticed while the 
—so much wanted — is impossible till 


Will God's People make this Great Need a 
SUBJECT OF EARNEST FRAYER?7 


will be thank acknowledge and 
information given by the Rev. W. Cox, at the 
Offices of the London Association, who will also gladly 
arrange for Meerincs, Sermons, Lecrurgs, &c. 


Offices : 7, NEW COURT, LINCOLN’S INN, LONDON, W.C. 


A Patient tw tee Home, 
Jemusaten, 


ement 
are 
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Supperted by Veluntary Gentributions. 
The Ell 
The 
: The Coombe Emigration Reosiving Home, 12§ Boys and 
| 
| 
eniarg 
fund 
| 
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EVANGELICAL CHRISTENDOM. 


ALLIANCE 


ADAM STREET, STRAND, LONDON. 


President. Tae Rr. Hox. LORD POLWARTH. 
Actine Preudent. Tue Ri. How. LORD KINNAIRD. 


THE NEW BRITISH HEADQUARTERS. 
MINIMUM SUM REQUIRED, £20,000. 


‘*The appeal of the Council of the Alliance 
for £20,000, te enable this centre to come 
inte being, is the expression of their deep 
conviction that the hour has come fer Lendon 
te give the lead, through the Evangelical 
Alliance, in the great world mevement_ for 
union and co-operation. The New Alliance 
Heuse will preve that British Evangelicals— 
ne matter by what denominational name 
they may call themselves—are one in heart, 
and crave for greater manifestation of their 
oneness in spirit and aim. it will serve as 
a standard round which they may rally, and 
will be a source of inspiration for fellow- 
Christians scattered throughout the glebe.’’ 


WILL YOU HELPP 


EVANGELICAL ALLIANCE, ADAM STREET, STRAND, LONDON. 
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SuvPLEMENT TO EVANGELICAL CHRISTENDOM 


| 
- 
| 
| 
Piet. hy Barraad, Liverpool. by Hembry, 
The Ven. T. J. MADDEN Rev. GEORGE H. HANSON, M.A., D.D. 


(Minister of Duncairn Presbyterian Church 


‘Archdeacon of Liverpool. England) 
Belfast. Ireland) 


THE DEPUTATION TO CANADA, DURING SEPTEMBER ano OCTOBER (1910), 


IN THE INTERESTS OF THE EVANGELICAL ALLIANCE. 6a 
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